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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 



FIRST NOTICE. 










HE present is the fifty- 
fourth exhibition of the 
National Academy of De- 
sign. In viewing the vari- 
ous works offered for in- 
spection, it is strikinghow 
quickly the new tenden- 
cies and the old tendencies. 
the fogy pictures and the 
innovating pictures, the Hudson River school and 
the impression school, separate themselves out and 
assort their families. Never were the old men with 
their deeds more completely sent to the wall by the 
new men and their creeds. The ideas sprouting in 
the minds of those who have been seeking a fuller 
education in Paris or Munich, are seen lending their 
fuller color to the walls that in old years were so 
dull and conventional, and there are here and there 
instances of old-fashioned performers who have 
made a rapid and provisional change in their style, 
trying, as they say, to see nature more in the way of 
Corot or Rousseau. None present themselves, by 
the way, as trying "to see nature" in the way of 
Titian, or Valasquez, or Veronese. 

An Academician, a lively and agreeable talker, 
who did himself the most flagrant injustice by his 
remark, said : "lam just like an old hen-goose I 
saw last summer, tied by the leg, and professing to 
to take care of a large flock of little chickens; the 
chicks were exploring for flies towards every part 
of the known world, and the old goose was pulling 
her leg off trying to follow after. So I am trying to 
get to the best view of nature, but there is the old 
string to my leg." 

The artist in question quickly took us to a brilliant 
canvas, cold with snow and dazzled with sunshine 
which entirely disproved his self-accusation of con- 
ventionality. Other artists, too, are trying to forsake 
old " Hudson River" methods, not without success. 
Edward Moran, for instance, exhibits figure-pieces. 
The fancy of Mr. Edward trying on the shoes of 
Vollon and Jules Breton, without any previous visits 
to the academic shops where the sandals of those 
trained figure-painters were fitted, is an inspiring 
spectacle of audacity. His contributions in this 
kind are " Normandy Shrimpers " (176) and " Home- 
ward" (337), and really the figures in both are set 
into the landscape with a sympathy which the stu- 
dio painters of professional models do not nearly 
always get in their work of like subject. His 
" Homeward," with its muscular fish-girl hastening 
along the shore, and so bathed in the light as to 
make her a part of the landscape (and not a studio 
lay figure with an arbitrary background), really fol- 
lows in the procession— though keeping a distance 
which may mean mere modesty — of Vollon's " Penn- 
ine du Pollet"(or Dieppe Fishwife) and Breton's 
" Gleaner." Altogether, Edward Moran's conversion 
to figure-painting is a more surprising confession of 
French influence than David Johnson's was, when 
he postured at the late Artists' Fund Exhibition 
with effects a la Dupre and Jacque, in place of his 
life-long reflections of Kensett. 

Thomas Moran, his brother, honored by an ap- 
preciative nation with various commissions for the 
Capitol, and with successive summer excursions of 
a romantic and, to him, inexpensive nature, shows 
the result of some of his travels in a Florida scene, 
" Ponce de Leon " (317), and, nearer home, in a view 
of sugar-bakeries at Communipaw (289). Let us not 
deny the finished ability of this prolific artist in 
expressive brush-work ; the remarkable length of 
his catalogue of the conventional formulae which 
may be taken for the conventional textures and 
growths of nature, is most imposing. His touch for 



grass, his touch for pine-trees, his touch for rocks, 
his touch for mud and gravel, his touch for cloud is 
ready at a moment's notice, whereupon the thing is 
in a moment defined. A turn of the wrist, a play of 
the astonished bristles, and the thingis painted. It 
is like seeing a juggler's exhibition to inspect his 
facility. The temptation that goes with this least 
reassuring of the gifts of the gods is to rest content 
with superficial impressions. Mr. Thomas Moran's 
Florida, with Ponce de Leon's explorers, is a rich 
and imposing drop-curtain ; his Communipaw is a 
silver dazzle of sugar-baking palaces rising among 
the mists and exhalations of a universal thaw, which 
expresses itself in front by "realistic" mud and 
" practicable " slush, that assault the senses like the 
smell of washing-soda in the stage presentment of 
" L'Assommoir." Both of the landscapist's contri- 
butions aforesaid have an almost terrifying ease and 
mastery of style, and this not in the way of slick- 
ness or emptiness, but with downright fecundity of 
varied effects; but the artist's determination is to 
teach Nature how to look, not to learn how Nature 
looks. 

We may take, as a wholesome off-set to this drill- 
sergeant's view of natural effects, the learned hesi- 
tation, the commanding uncertainty, with which the 
Bostonian Fuller treats his landscape in the scene 
entitled "And She was a Witch" (421). Here the 
shuddering anxiety of the touch of the artist is a 
most wise furnishing of his whole being for the 
scene ; as the truly competent actor will undo his 
personal character, and fill his mind with vacillation 
to play Hamlet, or with infirmity of purpose to play 
Macbeth, so the painter here has accumulated in 
his own feeling the vagueness and mists of sunset 
woods, in which the arrest of his old crone takes 
place ; in the foreground a hunted young creature, 
like Whittier's " Witch's Daughter " in appearance, 
flies to the shelter of a lonely cabin. The incerti- 
tude of the manipulator is part of his wisdom ; the 
Mighty Mother is not going to unveil her face to 
the interpreter who knows all about her beforehand. 
In the reddened mystery which trembles through 
these tree-trunks, and flutters over the half-seen 
figures of terrified beldame or superstitious Puri- 
tans — personages equally shaken with terror of each 
other, and partaking together of the confusions of 
a twilight time of history — the artist proves him- 
self stronger than if he had been more definite. He 
has given us a well-crooned ballad of a romantic 
epoch, and has surpassed his success with a "Tur- 
key pasture " of another season. 

Mr. Winslow Homer is a realist of the realists, 
with a kind of haughty and half-grudged poetry 
breaking out from him against his will. He is never 
commonplace, and is never insincere. That he de- 
spises composition, and never idealizes anything is 
his peculiar form of artistic virtue. In " Sundown " 
(347) we have a sea-beach ; the vaulted wall of a com- 
ing wave ; a stretch of sand, whose rapid descent 
shows just that steepness of beach where the largest 
breakers form ; and a girl sitting on it holding up a 
pearly shell to reflect the last red ray. The light 
catches on the gleaming enamel of her eyes as she 
smiles at the play of colors. Her yellow dress turns 
orange in the sunset. It is a scientific rather than 
a beautiful picture. Full of serious study, and care- 
ful to apply the supposed conditions of the light to 
every part of the composition, it is yet so abrupt in 
its massive forms, the silhouette of the figure is so 
inlaid against the porphyry wave which stands mo- 
tionless in act to devour the beach, that we think 
rather of mosaic-work than of painting — mosaic- 
work where the stony nature of the vehicle has 
got into the pictorial effect. 

Another silhouette which makes a disagreeable 
saliency is Mr. Guy's " Bed-time story " (242). The 
"good sister" who entertains the others is put to- 
gether like a Chinese puzzle; her silhouette (there 



is no other word to express at once outline and out- 
line's contents) is jointed and angular to a distress- 
ing extent. And why need she have been dressed 
so darkj* Such as she is, this exemplary sister is 
scaring her little brothers' eyes out of their heads 
with the valpine ferocities of " Red Riding Hood." 
Mr. Guy has long since learned to imitate all the 
rich repertory of ^Japanese enamels in his small- 
figure paintings. "Aventurine " and " Soo-chow " 
and "Foo-chow" — he can represent them all with 
oil-colors ; but what he does best is the " Foo- 
chow," which resembles the porous firmness of new 
kid-gloves. To engage in covering a whole canvas 
with this decorative stippled surface, and then to 
varnish it, while underneath the suffocated textures 
of Nature vainly try to make themselves under- 
stood, is the pride and joy of his life. 

Near to Mr. Homer's beach-side beauty is Mr. 
Hovenden's spirited, original, and ugly figure, 
"What's o'clock?" (350) It is a Breton girl blow- 
ing off the seeds from a dandelion as she lies supine 
and supports herself on her elbows in the field. 
The impression of direct sunshine is frankly given, 
after the manner of the modern impressionist. All 
sorts of variegated colors find their way into the re- 
flected light which beats up into her shadowed face. 
One hand is in hottest sun, the other in deepest 
shadow. Are these two hands of the same com- 
plexion? We can not be sure that they are. How- 
ever far wrong we may be in this, we are sure that 
the type is common, and rather disagreeable ; and 
besides, there is an unhappy downward fold in her 
stuff petticoat which seems to quite cut out her 
femur bone, and, not to flatter her, we fear this 
Brittany belle has no leg. Far indeed is this harsh 
and unlicked academic exercise from Mr. Hoven- 
den's Vendean soldier of last year. He contributes 
one canvas, however, which does him more justice 
than his grazing girl. The better one is called 
"Pendant le Repos," and represents a young 
painter's model taking her rest. She too is a Brit- 
tany peasant, and she has been introduced, with all 
her peasant dress upon her, into a high-back chair of 
ceremony. She luxuriates in the unused support, 
and tries to bury her shoulders and head in it, 
meanwhile pulling at the string of a jumping toy. 
Around her face rises the Queen Bess ruff still 
worn in Brittany, which is turned upright in infancy 
and downward in later ages ; there may be an inter- 
mediate period when it stands out quite level, or 
there may be a mefamorphic hour when it flutters 
and vacillates in an agony ; but this is not known 
to travelers, who either see it drooping on the 
women's shoulders or standing up rigid from the 
children. The latter position is quaintest, and it 
looks well on this laughing, childish model of Mr. 
Hovenden's, whose infantine face rolls in the cone 
of the upright ruff like a bonbon in a paper horn. 

One of the most delightful, golden, happy acci- 
dental hits in the exhibition is John S. Sargent's 
" Neapolitan Children Bathing " (431). It is a looser 
sketch than either of the three or four which he has 
so far sent to us from Paris, but we find it more 
harmonious in color than his " Capriote," and more 
felicitous and warm and pleasurable than his " Can- 
calaises" — both of former Kurtz Gallery exhibi- 
tions. Mr. Sargent is an artist proceeding from that 
nomadic life of certain American familes in Europe, 
which sometimes produces mere waifs, and some- 
times produces sons of uncommonly liberal educa- 
tion. In this case, at a very early age the young 
painter had the picture of every European capital 
imprinted on his mind, spoke all modern languages, 
and remembered his Latin and Greek derived from 
various professors between London and Florence. 
He is a thoroughly accomplished cosmopolitan, 
He comprehends music scientifically, reads all liter- 
atures with avidity, and paints better than his pro- 
fessor, Duran, Connected with his contribution to 



THE ART AMATEUR. 



the academy there is a simple ballad-like story 
which may be worth the telling. It reminds us 
some how of our lost Couture's narrative of the 
quiet little elderly gentleman who sought his studio 
as color-grinder, and, after having cleaned the mas- 
ter's brushes and imbibed his critical opinions for 
several months, turned out to be a millionaire pic- 
ture-collector from Rouen. Mr. Sargent's visitor 
was not so disguised a character, but he too was an 
elderly, modest man, and he was little. He called 
on the young painter-amateur in Paris just after the 
latter's " Cancalaises " had made some sensation at 
the Salon, and remarked that he had picked out 
the canvas as to his liking, ancl though not rich, 
would like a smaller but similar one if the artist 
could be tempted with a certain genteel price which 
was named. Sargent, who had never had an order 
in his life, and had never figured .before the world 
as a professional, took care to express no surprise 
or joy. He said quietly that he would furnish some- 
thing or other for the money, and on the visitor's 
departure tore away to his friends, proclaimed the 
splendor of the order he had got, and spent most 
of the price in a crowded American orgy. When the 
picture was applied for, for this exhibition, the mes- 
senger was directed to one of those hopeless ad- 
dresses far beyond the ends of the most endless 
streets of Brooklyn, to attain which street-cars fail 
and cabs are a mockery. There, in a suburban 
wilderness, in a small house, he found the small 
Paris visitor hugging the solitary picture. Instead 
of being an art-patron with a collection, he was sim- 
ply a man who had fallen in love with an artist's 
work and concluded to treat himself. So the " Chil- 
dren Bathing" went to a Brooklyn art-lover who 
had perhaps never bought a picture and never did 
again. And a young painter's vocation was settled ; 
for Sargent determined to become a professional 
artist. 

Not so glowing as Mr. Sargent's golden scene of 
Naples Bay and warm-skinned lazzaroni, the beach- 
scene of Mr. Maynard (229), with lady promenader, 
and sky which puts on its least rustical smiles ex- 
pressly for summer vistors, is elegant, subdued and 
pure. In a more elaborate and poetical style, Mr. 
Dana's "Beach at Dinant," with Breton peasants 
and their half-starved beasts, hungrily looking up 
the rags of seaweed among the muddy stones at 
low tide, is a great success. These chiffoniers of 
the ocean collect every scrap of vegetable matter 
they can find in the sea, to be burnt for the iodine. 
Mr. Dana had a powerful mid-ocean picture, which 
was perhaps the most dramatic success at the Ex- 
position Universelle among the French, who get 
sea-sick when off shore, and who therefore have 
positively no painters of the ocean. This view of 
the lovely violet element from the shore, with pic- 
turesque figures ably grouped, and a soft tender sky, 
is an important poetic page. It is large and strange- 
ly shaped, the frame being very low for the width, 
and by novelty and deep feeling in the treatment 
makes a powerful impression. Near by hangs 168, 
" Le Droit de Bris " (or wreckers' right of salvage), 
by Clement N. Swift, grim, austere, and still more 
close to nature than the last. These are those 
greedy coast-side dwellers of the British Channel, 
who make a good part of their living from the mis- 
fortunes of shipwreck. " The sea is our milch-cow," 
they say. Often they lead a heifer along the coast 
at night with a lantern tied to her horn. The pilot, 
seeing the irregular progress of the light, fancies 
himself near a ship, and steers straight upon the 
shore. Mr. Swift shows us three of these land 
pirates, one a lean and hideous woman, lying flat 
on their breasts on a little sea-side eminence', watch- 
ing a fair ship drifting to its death in a gleam of dis- 
tant sunshine. The dramatic impression is pro- 
found, and few landscapes in the exhibition are 
more relentlessly actual than the scenery of this 
grim episode. Before leaving the select and enter- 
taining company of the " bretonnistes " or Ameri- 
can pilgrims to Brittany, we must speak a good 
•word for Mr. Edgar M. Ward, brother of the cele- 
brated sculptor, who shows us in " Paternal Pride " 
(416), a group of solid and realistic figures against a 
Wide, sooty, velvety chimney-place of Pontaven of 
Dinant. The mother stands holding her babe, and 
the loutish father, in the very costume King Charles 
wore for disguise at Boscobel, stands facing them 



and laughing with as much bonhommie as ever gets 
into the sour and melancholy Breton character. 
A dull terra-cotta color and a clay-like inelasticity 
of modeling do not impede the very positive and 
genuine advance of Mr. Ward in realizing the facts 
of human structure. 

The female portait owned by Mr. R. M. Cushing 
(340), and concerning whose attribution any one 
may therefore form a shrewd guess, represents a 
lady of rare and ripe beauty, very imperfectly ren- 
dered by B. C. Porter. Visitors confuse the in- 
herent loveliness of the model with a supposed 
praiseworthiness of the artist's. The fact is, it is a 
fine occasion very nearly wasted. How swollen 
and ugly are the hands, how poor and Huntington- 
like the face, in this pretended copy of a splendid 
original ! As for the satin dress, which is a texture 
somehow always admired by the crowd in a picture, 
there is no difficulty in painting satin, unless it be 
to paint it so inexpressively as this. A much finer 
work is the lady's portrait, by J. Carroll Beckwith 
(346), which is really a superb treatment of a mis- 
tress of the saloon standing up to receive her 
guests, with just enough manner to define her so- 
cial position, and with a native goodness that pierces 
through all. There is a hand in this picture, grasp- 
ing and sweeping back the skirt, which is most 
quickly and admirably painted, and will always last 
with its lovely color unimpaired because painted on 
but once. This portrait is that one of the year which 
has secured the greatest attention from artists, and 
made a marked man of the painter, who has never 
before exhibited with the National Academy. The 
male portrait exhibited by Mr. Beckwith contains, 
perhaps, still more direct and manly brush-work in 
the face, but is hurt by the rigid steel-gray coat and 
strange blue background. Mr. Beckwith, like Mr. 
Sargent, is a pupil of Carolus Duran, and, being 
very young, has caught his master's manner to the 
verge of copyism. The full length female portrait, 
for instance, is almost a counterpart, in style, of the 
likeness of Modjeskaby Duran, lately at Knoedler's, 
and now in the Pennsylvania Academy of Art. 

There are certain small landscapes by Swain Gif- 
ford studded about the rooms which are warm, in- 
tense, and as pure as little flames of fire ; we do not 
see why they are not as good as the small Theodore 
Rousseaus of similar scale which sometimes come 
over to America. Mr. McEntee's large landscape 
with a rolling thundercloud is rich, strong, impres- 
sive, and at the same time soft in quality, the latter 
a rare thing with the painter. Mr. Quartley's coast- 
scenes, without being up to his best standard, are 
luminous and almost dangerously picturesque. 

Edward Strahan. 
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Mr. W. S. Gilbert, of" Pinafore " and other fame, 
has recently published a short fable for the purpose 
of explaining why no original dramas are produced 
on the English stage. " Mutato nomine, de nobis 
fabula narratur." A theatrical manager calls upon 
a dramatic author. " What are your terms for an 
original play?" "Ten per cent, of the receipts." 
" And for an adaptation ?" " Five per cent." " I 
will take the adaptation," and straightway he in- 
forms the public that such a thing as an original 
play is not to be had. 

If one were to inquire of our large picture dealers 
why they do not offer for sale the works of American 
artists, he would probably be told that there were 
really no American artists worthy of the name ; a 
few painters, better or worse, but none to compare 
with the producers of works like those adorning 
his gallery. And the picture dealer's reasoning 
would be strictly analogous to the theatrical man- 
ager's. He makes a much larger profit from foreign 
pictures than from American. 

Why this should be the case, in face of a protec- 
tive tariff and the high prices these pictures are 
supposed to bring abroad, is a delicate and compli- 
cated question which involves a consideration of the 
relations to art of the dealers, the buyers, the public 
and the press, and which cannot be gone into here. 
A hint toward the correct solution may be found in 
the fact that American artists are, so to speak, under 
our eyes; that we know with tolerable closeness 



the prices they ask and the prices their pictures 
bring when brought under the hammer, and this 
knowledge furnishes a check on too exorbitant prices 
on the part of the dealers which we are without in 
the case of foreign pictures. 

What it is proposed to consider now is the effect 
this attitude of the dealers has upon artists and the 
public taste. The effect upon art is in every way 
bad. 

In the first place, by closing their galleries to 
Americans, the dealers deprive them of any perma- 
nent place of exhibition and they are thrown back 
upon the two or three annual exhibitions, the " So- 
ciety of American Artists," the Academy and the 
like. Most artists have not access to all of these, 
and the whole effort of the year goes to the prepar- 
ation of the picture for the Academy, which is, even 
when accepted, at the mercy of the Hanging Com- 
mittee. Thus, practically, the dealers cut off the 
artists entirely from the public. Artists have no 
way left to keep their wares before the public eye, 
and this is of course a great drawback to their suc- 
cess and a great discouragement to their efforts. It 
may be said that their stildios are always open to 
callers, but open studios do not mean public exhibi- 
tion, and picture buyers will not run around from 
studio to studio in search of what they need. The 
chase is too vague and too fatiguing. Moreover, it 
is only because they are forced to it that artists keep 
open studios. They would generally prefer, and 
rightly, to be able to work secure from interruption 
and annoyance. One can easily see how much more 
favorable would be the conditions for happy work 
if an artist could paint quietly and uninterrupt- 
edly, sure that when his picture was completed it 
could be placed immediately in a gallery where it 
would be generally seen and commented upon. 
Unless the artists establish something in the nature 
of an art exchange — a plan which has been talked of, 
but to which the difficulties seem almost insuper- 
able — the present unfortunate condition of affairs 
must continue until a new race of picture dealers 
arises, or until the public have their eyes opened to 
several matters. 

In this way, then, the dealers have got possession 
of the ear of the public. We need only charge them 
with being tradesmen to be confident that they exert 
their energies to exalt the excellence of their own 
wares and to belittle the worth of the domestic arti- 
cle. And it must be remembered that practically 
their preaching is uttered without contradiction. 
Now, without claiming that American art has reached 
the level of the best foreign art, it may safely be said 
that there is not that interval between them which 
is commonly supposed. Between the best American 
art and the average of foreign art as it is represented 
in the galleries of the dealers and eventually in our 
private houses, the difference is in our favor. It is 
not surprising, when we reflect how innocent of in- 
struction and experience the most of gallery visitors 
are, that the " dicta " of the dealers should have been 
accepted as solemn truth, or that a canvas signed 
with a foreign name should be admired without fur- 
ther scrutiny. 

As a matter of fact a large portion of the facile 
and highly-colored work which has been so praised 
,is very poor stuff indeed, and would be heartily con- 
demned by the competent critics of the countries 
which gave them birth. The reputation of many 
foreign artists who are favorites here is of very 
slight value at home, and o'f the men who have a 
high reputation at home, a much smaller portion of 
the important works find their way here than we 
should be asked to believe. Europe takes better 
care of her established artists than we imagine, and 
there is abundance of wealth and national pride 
to prevent more than a very few representative 
works coming here. The mass of common foreign 
pictures are directed here in obedience to a very 
simple law of political economy ; there is a demand 
for them here that is not found elsewhere. Meyer 
von Bremen and Verboeckhoven, for example, are 
much more highly thought of here than anywhere 
else. 

We thus see the evil effects the picture dealers 
are producing. They actually disturb the conditions 
most favorable to good work, Jhey interfere with the 
artist in his efforts to get his work before the public, 
and they debauch the public taste by teaching us to 



